THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA
Hispanidad support in his successful campaign for the
vacant presidency.
President Arias soon became persona non grata to North
American and anti-Axis quarters by making numerous
speeches which were interpreted an "anti-Yanqui." A re-
reading of them at the time of this writing, ten years later,
shows them not to be so much anti-anything or anybody
as intensely, vociferously nationalistic or pro-Panamanian.
It seems significant to this writer that he did, despite cries
about his '^hostility" toward the United States, grant the
Washington government permission to take over sites for
air bases and other defense purposes.16 His opposition to
the proposal to arm U.S.-owned ships flying the flag of
Panama, and his threat to stop such vessels from sailing
to war zones, when considered from the Panamanian,
rather than from the anti-Axis point of view, could have
been legitimate efforts by the head of a sovereign and in-
dependent state to preserve the declared neutrality of the
state. The granting of the base sites to the United States
was a faithful performance of all that Panama was required
by treaty commitments to do. At no time had she agreed
to permit her national flag to mask operations of great
powers on the high seas or to be used as a pawn in Allied
prosecution of the war. Of course it cannot be denied
that this show of Panamanian independence did give aid
and comfort to the Nazis and their allies by the mere fact
that it discomfited their enemies. Senor Arias has always
insisted, however, that this was an incidental consequence,
and not at all the purpose, of his acts.
A bloodless revolution in October 1941, while Arias
was absent in Cuba, overthrew his regime and brought in
as new President of the Republic Ricardo de la Guardia,
a former Minister of Justice and ostentatiously friendly
toward both the United States and the Allies. He was sup-